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Interior of Middle Bronze Age Cemetery. Beth-shemesh. 
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PROGRESS IN PALESTINIAN ARCHAZOLOGY 
DURING THE YEAR 1928 


By Director W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The past year was not less propitious than 1927 (see American Journal 
of Archeology, 1928, pp. 117-121). The most notable feature of the year’s 
work was the great impetus given to prehistoric research; interest in the 
Byzantine period has also become more active. Nearly all the archxo- 
logical undertakings of the year were under English, American, or joint 
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Anglo-American auspices, while two American excavations were carried 
on by British directors. Of the more important expeditions, three devoted 
themselves to proto-archzological research, seven to the Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages, and three (besides several minor ones) to the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. 

The great work of the University of Chicago at Megiddo, launched 
by Professor Breasted in 1925, promises to become more and more impor- 
tant, under the efficient direction of Mr. P. L.O. Guy. The entire mound 
has now been acquired, by agreement between the University of Chicago 
and the Department of Antiquities, so excavations will be carried on in 
the most scientific way, by removal of an entire stratum before the next 
level is attacked. The advantages of this method are evident: the civili- 
zation of each period will appear as a whole, and the danger of confusion 
of periods will be reduced to a minimum. There are many practical 
gains, such as the increased accuracy of plans, the elimination of the 
irregularities which inevitably arise when plans of adjoining areas of the 
same stratum, excavated in different seasons, are fitted together. The 
only hindrance to perfect results at Megiddo is that the plans made by 
Schumacher are for the most part so inadequate and so poorly identified 
as to period that there will be gaps in the new plans corresponding to the 
trenches dug by him. 

It is happily possible to describe briefly the most important dis- 
coveries of the past year at Megiddo, owing to the fact that a lecture was 
given by Mr. Guy at Oxford in late August, dealing with the excavations 
of the spring and summer. Hitherto four strata have been examined by 
Fisher and Guy, extending from the tenth to the fourth centuries B.c. 
The fourth stratum from the top, occupied in the tenth century, is 
undoubtedly Solomonic and yields very important material for our knowl- 
edge of the builder’s art of the time. A discovery which may justly be 
called sensational was that of a large area covered with stables for horses. 
Each stable contained twenty-four stalls, twelve on each side of a central 
passage, presumably serving both for the grooms and for the storage of 
the chariots to which the twelve teams belonged. Each horse was attached 
to a separate monolithic stone pillar, which also supported the roof. 
Between the pillars were stone mangers. The floor of the central passage 
was paved with hydraulic lime plaster, as hard as cement, while the stalls 
in which the horses stood were paved with small cobblestones, to prevent 
slipping. So far space for nearly two hundred horses has been found, 
but it is not probable that the excavators have reached the end of the 
stable area, so the number of horses originally provided for may have 
been much larger. Thanks to this discovery Mr. Guy has also been able 
to show that the precisely similar structures uncovered by Bliss in the fifth 
stratum of Tell el-Hesi, dating also from the tenth century B.c., represent 
stables for horses. Bliss was naturally enough quite unable to explain these 
installations. The biblical statements with regard to the construction of 
towns for the maintenance of the chariots and horses of Solomon (I Kings 
9:19, II Chron. 8:6), often considered erroneous, are now proved to be 
essentially correct, though the numbers may be over-estimated. It may 
be added that we should render the passage in Kings as “‘ towns for chariots 
and chariot-horses,” as pointed out before Guy’s discovery by Lohr 
(Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 31, col. 925). Megiddo was one of 
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the cities rebuilt by Solomon, though it is not explicitly stated that it was 
devoted to the maintenance of his chariotry. 

The excavations of the University of Pennsylvania Museum at Beisan, 
ancient biblical Beth-shan, Greek Scythopolis, continued actively during 
the last four months of 1928, under the direction of Mr. Alan Rowe, who 
has been in charge since 1925. The seventh campaign was no less successful 
than the sixth. The excavations of this season were carried on in five 
building levels, belonging respectively to Ramesses II, Sethos I, Amenophis 
III, pre-Amenophis III, and Tuthmosis III, but the most important dis- 
coveries were made in the last mentioned stratum, dating from the middle 
of the fifteenth century B.c. From Mr. Rowe’s regular reports in the 
daily press and the Illustrated London News, it is possible to describe all 
the important results of this campaign, without indiscretion. 


Vessels of Late Bronze Period. Beth-shemesh. 
Courtesy of Professor Elihu Grant 


Work in the area occupied by the temple precincts of the time of 
Tuthmosis III led again to remarkable discoveries. A large slab of basalt, 
originally set in the temple portal, as would appear, was found in a perfect 
state of preservation. On it are carved, in bas relief, representations of 
beast combats, in two registers. Above, a lion and a gigantic dog (?) are 
facing one another, while they stand on their hind legs, with interlocking 
paws. Below a lion is shown with his four paws on the ground, roaring, 
while a gigantic dog (?) bites his flank. The execution of the lions is 
superb, though somewhat conventionalized. None of the lions of the 
so-called Hittite type, dating from between the twelfth and the seventh 
venturies, can approach the lions of Beth-shan artistically. No monu- 
ments of even remotely comparable artistic value, aside from some of 
Egyptian origin, have hitherto been discovered in the pre-Hellenistic strata 
of Palestine. The Assyrian affiliations of the monument are obvious, but 
it is not Assyrian in the ordinarily accepted sense. We may probably 
explain it as an example of the art of Syria and Northern Mesopotamia 
during the age of the Hurrian cultural empire, which flourished between the 
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seventeenth and the fourteenth centuries before our era. The standard 
for this domain of Hurrian culture was set by the kingdom of Mitanni, 
which stretched in the fifteenth century B.c. from the Mediterranean to 
the central Zagros, and from central Armenia to the borders of Babylonia 
proper. 

Another remarkable discovery made this year at Beth-shan was the 
foundation of a fort-tower of the Egypto-Canaanite type known to the 
Egyptians as migdol, and dating from the reign of Amenophis III (c. 1400 
B.c.). This is the first migdol ever excavated, though representations of 
them are common in the Egyptian mural reliefs of the age. Its walls were 
built of sun-dried brick, on a massive stone foundation, and were nearly 
two and a half metres thick. 

To the Palestinian archeologist, the most important feature of the 
work at Beisdn is the extraordinary precision in dating pottery which is 
possible, thanks to the numerous and exactly dated levels. The general 
results are in agreement with the views held by the few competent authori- 
ties, but since doubt of the reliability of these views has frequently been 
expressed, the new Beisin material is exceedingly welcome. In future 
there will be no excuse for disregard of the pottery evidence, as has been 
so common among archeological investigators in Palestine. 

From the beginning of April to the first of June the American School 
of Oriental Research, in coéperation with the Xenia Theological Seminary 
of St. Louis, conducted the second campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, south- 
west of Hebron, probably biblical Kirjath-sepher. As in the spring of 
1926, the work was under the supervision of President M. G. Kyle, and the 
direction of the writer. Preliminary reports have been published in the 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS as well as elsewhere. The mound 
has an area of nearly four hectares, with an average depth of debris varying 
from four to five metres. The six strata represented on the tell are appar- 
ently all separated from one another by burned levels, a fact which makes 
their clear demarcation exceptionally easy. The upper four strata have 
been excavated over considerable areas, while the lowest two remain to be 
studied in detail. At present it is only possible to say that the lowest, 
stratum F, belongs to the end of the Early Bronze and perhaps to the 
beginning of the Middle, but cannot be dated later than the nineteenth 
century, while stratum E belongs to the earlier phase of the Middle Bronze, 
and cannot be dated later than about 1700 B.c. The following four levels 
can be dated with a close approach to certainty as follows: D in the 
seventeenth and sixteenth centuries; C in the fourteenth and thirteenth; 
B from the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the twelfth to the 
latter part of the tenth; A from the end of the tenth or the beginning of 
the ninth to the beginning of the sixth. 

Stratum D reflects a high level of culture and prosperity in the Hyksos 
Age, and the city which it represents was destroyed during the wars which 
accompanied the foundation of the New Egyptian Empire. The most 
remarkable discovery in it was that of a limestone stela representing the 
serpent-goddess in relief. (See Butuetin No. 31, p. 3.] The goddess 
wears long draperies, while a large serpent coils around her legs. The 
upper part of the figure is unhappily missing. This stela is absolutely 
unique, though it has often been supposed that the Canaanites worshipped 
a serpent goddess, somewhat analogous to the serpent-goddess of Crete, 
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and probably still more similar to the ophidian deities of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. Stratum C belongs to the latter half of the Late Bronze Age, 
the age of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, as well as of the Israelite conquest 
described in Joshua. During this period pottery of the Late Helladic 
type was imported in great quantities into Palestine. It will be interesting 
to Aegean archeologists to know that the earliest examples of this ware 
so far found in Egypt and Palestine belong to the reign of Tuthmosis ITI, 
and cannot be dated later than about 1450 B.c. In earlier strata no 
sherds whatever have been discovered. The great mass of this imported 
pottery dates from the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries before our era, 
just when the Achzan thalassocracy is shown by the Boghazkéi tablets 
to have flourished. The importation of Mycenzan ware stops completely 
not less than half a century before the introduction of Philistine ware, as 
shown by the work at Tell Beit Mirsim, at ‘Ain Shems, at Ashkelon, and 
at Tell Djemmeh. 

With stratum B we enter the Iron Age, the period of Israelite and 
Philistine occupation. Stratum B covers the period of the Judges, as well 
as that of the United Kingdom, and its destruction may confidently be 
referred to Shishak, founder of the Twenty-second Dynasty, whose invasion 
of Judah in the fifth year of Rehoboam (cir. 918 B.c.) was little short of 
catastrophic. The following stratum, A, represents a town of about five 
thousand people, densely crowded together, and prosperous according to 
the rural standards of pre-exilic Judah. The length of occupation—not 
less than three centuries—is established by the pottery, and may be 
gauged roughly by the fact that the streets of the town show an average 
deposit of a metre since the first occupation of the stratum. Many hun- 
dreds of objects were discovered in this stratum, representing every phase 
of the life of its inhabitants. Owing to the fact that this town was con- 
temporary with Isaiah and Jeremiah, the full record of its culture which 
we have obtained becomes peculiarly significant. It may be observed in 
passing that the writer’s respect for the cultural attainments of the pre- 
exilic Jews has risen greatly as a result of his two campaigns on this site. 
The most remarkable discoveries were a series of four dye-plants with 
extraordinarily massive equipment, and a group of short Hebrew inscrip- 
tions from the seventh and the early sixth centuries. One seal impression 
bears the name of Eliakim servant of Joiachin, who is unquestionably to 
be identified with Joiachin, the next to the last king of Judah. [See 
BuLLeTIN No. 31, p. 9.] Since he reigned less than one year (597 B.c.), 
our seal may be dated exactly—the first exactly datable inscription of the 
Old Testament period found in Palestine. City A was destroyed either 
in the Chaldean invasion of the year 597, or, more probably, in the 
catastrophe of the years 588-6 B.c. The site was never reoccupied. 

From March to the end of May, Professor Elihu Grant, of Haverford 
College, carried on excavations at ‘Ain Shems, the site of biblical Beth- 
shemesh. His results have been described briefly by him in the BULLETIN 
and the Quarterly Statement, so we may summarize them here. Work 
was begun at this site by the Palestine Exploration Fund, under the direc- 
tion of Duncan Mackenzie, before the war, but after three short campaigns 
was interrupted. The authorities of the Fund generously ceded their 
right of priority to Professor Grant, whose choice of a site for excavation 
was brilliantly justified by the results of his first excavation. There are 
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three well preserved strata at Beth-shemesh, belonging respectively to the 
Late Bronze, the Early Iron I (Philistine period), and the Early Iron II 
(Dual Monarchy). The site was occupied even earlier than the beginnings 
of the Late Bronze, as is shown by the presence of Middle Bronze sherds 
and burials, and of sporadic Early Bronze sherds, but the first fortified 
town on the site cannot be dated earlier than about the seventeenth 
century B.c. Beth-shemesh, though not an important town, was occupied, 
more or less continuously, and with no intervening destruction, from the 
seventeenth to the thirteenth century, when the Canaanite town was 
destroyed, and replaced by an Israelite settlement, under Philistine domi- 
nation from about 1150 on. About the tenth century, it would seem, the 
place was again destroyed, and the reoccupation was not intensive enough 
to produce a well-built city, as at Tell Beit Mirsim. The final destruction 
was referred to the invasion of Sennacherib by Mackenzie, but the pottery 
and seal impressions seem to require a later date, so that the town may 
safely be supposed to have been burned during the last Chaldean invasion. 

The most important discovery this year was that of part of the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron I necropolis, just under the city wall. Three cave 
cemeteries were found, belonging respectively to the end of the Middle 
Bronze, the Late Bronze, and to the end of the Late Bronze and the begin- 
ning of Early Iron I. From these grottoes several hundred pieces of pot- 
tery, many of remarkable beauty, as well as numerous bronze objects and 
articles of jewelry, were recovered. Mackenzie had discovered part of the 
Iron Age cemetery, but had missed the immensely richer Bronze Age 
necropolis. We may safely say that this is the most important discovery 
of early funerary remains since the War in Palestine. 

Work on the site of the oldest Jerusalem, generally called “Ophel, 
‘by 4 slight extension of biblical usage, was resumed by Mr. Crowfoot, 
acting on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund, this past September, 
and continued until the latter part of December. The work on this site 
is decidedly discouraging, and Mr. Crowfoot deserves great credit for 
continuing the work according to the most scientific methods, despite the 
discouraging results. However, material of value for our knowledge of 
the ancient fortifications of the city on the western side of the hill, before 
the end of the Maccabzean period, has been discovered, and some evidence 
for the location of the much disputed site of Millo and Acra. A very 
interesting Byzantine mosaic inscription was also found this season. 

Mr. Crowfoot was also in charge of the joint excavation of the British 
School and Yale University at Gerasa, modern Djerash, one of the most 
important cities of the Decapolis. Work began in March and continued 
until June. For several years the Transjordan Government, with Mr. 
Horsfield as director, has been carrying on an extremely valuable work of 
excavation and consolidation, but efforts to interest outside organizations 
in the recovery of the ancient city were not successful until Professer 
Bacon, of Yale, took the matter up last year. The Yale-British School 
expedition devoted itself mainly to the church of St. Theodore, the interior 
of which was entirely cleared, though further important discoveries may 
be expected from the clearance of the exterior of the building. This church 
was built at the end of the fifth century, and abandoned, if not destroyed, 
in the seventh. Behind the apse was a paved court, a full story lower 
than the floor of the church, from which two wide stairways led down to it. 
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In the center of the court was a fountain, which the excavators have 
plausibly identified with the fountain mentioned by Epiphanius, where 
water was annually changed into wine at Epiphany. The baptistry of 
the church is well preserved, and exceedingly interesting, not least because 
of its exceptional size and depth. Small finds were not numerous, and 
consisted largely of bronzes and glassware. 

The British School in Egypt has also continued its excavations in the 
extreme south of Palestine. Work at Tell el-Fari‘ was begun in December, 
1927, by Mr. Starkey, who continued it until the end of the winter. Toward 
the end of November, 1928, work was resumed, and the second campaign 
will probably not close before the end of March, under the direction of 
Sir Flinders Petrie, with Mr. Starkey as his assistant. Tell el-Fari‘ was 
occupied from at least as early as the Middle Bronze down to about the 
third century A.D. The summit of the mound is covered with Roman 
ruins, beneath which are remains of the Hellenistic period as well as of 
Early Iron III (Babylonian and Persian periods). Extensive remains of 
building operation ascribed to Shishak have been found, together with 
clear traces of massive fortifications of the latter part of the Middle Bronze, 
i.e., probably the seventeenth century B.c. The most interesting dis- 
coveries, however, were made in the cemeteries of different periods, scat- 
tered over the plain to the west and north of the mound. In one tomb of 
the Iron Age were found the remains of a bronze couch and canopy made of 
tubular bronze framing, into which wooden poles fitted. To the same 
tomb belonged a beautiful silver ladle, with the handle in the form of a 
girl swimming, Egyptianizing in style. An Aramaic ostracon of the 
Persian period was also discovered. 

The site of Tell el-Fari‘ is exceedingly strong, and the topographic 
location is admirably adapted for Sharuhen, a town of Simeon, which was 
one of the centres of the Hyksos, and resisted the Egyptian arms for three 
years after the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. Moreover, Sharuhen 
was also among the towns conquered by Shishak. The identification with 
Beth-pelet, proposed by Petrie, is quite without foundation. It is to be 
hoped that the excavations begun here will be continued for several cam- 
paigns, since important light on the Philistine occupation, in prticular, 
may be expected. The tombs already opened this season are exceedingly 
interesting, though no accounts of them have yet been published, and so 
we must be silent. 

Professor John Garstang, for seven years Director of Antiquities, has 
taken advantage of the increased time for research given him by his pro- 
fessorship at the University of Liverpool to resume archeological work in 
Palestine. During the months of September and October he devoted 
several weeks to rather elaborate soundings at Tell el-Qedah, the site of 
ancient Hazor, discovered by him in the fall of 1926. Tell el-Qedah is 
one of the most extraordinary sites in Palestine, consisting of a large 
mount, to the north of which stretches a great enclosed area of some thirty 
hectares, which for convenience has been entitled the “Camp.” It is 
situated on the main highway north from the Sea of Galilee to the Biqa‘ 
of Syria, just west of the southern end of Lake Haleh. Garstang’s investi- 
gations, which have been described briefly by the press, have shown that 
the date of the occupation of the enclosed camp is in the latter part of 
the Middle Bronze Age, and that it was abandoned somewhere in the 
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latter part of the Late Bronze, after the destruction of the city. The 
immense rectangular rampart of terre pisée closely resembles similar ram- 
parts found elsewhere in Syria and Egypt, and all, so far as is known, belong- 
ing to the Hyksos period. The mound proper continued to be occupied 
through the Early Iron I and II, down into the eighth century, when 
Hazor was destroyed by Tiglathpileser III of Assyria (B.c. 735). A very 

clear-cut stratum, with well-built stone and brick construction, belongs 
to the tenth century, the period of Solomon, who is known to have rebuilt 
the town of Hazor. 

Professor Garstang also made some soundings at the mound of et-Tell, 
ancient Ai, east of Bethel, in the month of September. Part of the Bronze 
Age wall was traced, and pottery of the Middle Bronze and the beginning 
of the Late Bronze was found. It is interesting to note that Ai was 
destroyed by the Hebrews, as narrated in the Book of Joshua, and never 
reoccupied, in strict agreement with the biblical tradition. 

In July Rev. D. J. Chitty conducted brief excavations in the ruins of 
the church of St. Euthymius, at Khan el-Ahmar, east of Jerusalem, on 
behalf of the British School in Jerusalem. A preliminary report has been 
published in the Quarterly Statement. The church was built by St. Euthy- 
mius, between 480 and 485 a.p., and enjoyed its greatest prosperity in 
the sixth century. In the seventh century it was twice destroyed, once 
by the Persians (614) and a second time by an earthquake (659), but con- 
tinued in use down to about the thirteenth century. The most interesting 
discovery was that of a well-preserved mosaic pavement with elaborate 
geometrical and quasi-arabesque patterns, dating from the sixth or seventh 
century. 

The German excavations at Baldtah, the site of ancient Shechem, 
have been continued during the past year. Professor Sellin conducted a 
short spring campaign—the fifth since the war—mainly devoted to the task 
of clearing away the earth excavated during previous campaigns. It was 
believed that a sacred menhir (massebah) had been found in the temenos 
of the Late Bronze Age, but this supposed discovery was proved later to 
be erroneous. From July to September a sixth campaign was conducted 
by Dr. Welter-Mauve, the new director of the excavations, on behalf of 
the German Archeological Institute. Dr. Welter has been associated with 
Sellin in previous campaigns, and is familiar with the ground, besides 
being one of the foremost German classical archzologists, long in charge 
of the work at Aegina. Under his direction the scientific character of the 
work at Baldtah can only gain, and one of his first aims is to solve the 
chronological problems connected with the .excavations, which have 
hitherto not received much attention. Shechem was a most important 
place, and its chronology is a matter of the greatest importance to his- 
torians. Neglect of the pottery evidence on a Palestinian site brings with 
it loss of the only practical criterion for the chronology. 

From previous work at Baldtah it has become certain that the site 
was occupied from before the middle of the Middle Bronze down to the 
early Roman period, that is, to about 67 a.p., when it was destroyed by 
Vespasian. Two massive city walls, to each of which belonged a monu- 
mental gateway, have been unearthed, the earlier one dating apparently 
from the first half of the Late Bronze Age. Still older than the walls is a 
massive rampart of marl, dating probably back to the end of the Middle 
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Bronze, like a rampart of terre pisée found by Garstang at Hazor. The 
marl rampart represents apparently the oldest phase of the later acropolis, 
in which were found the buildings designated by Sellin, somewhat doubt- 
fully, as temples, one of earlier date, the other more recent. This acropolis 
is almost certainly the Millo of the Book of Judges. 

During the summer Drs. Welter and Schneider also cleared the church 
of St. Mary, built by Emperor Zeno on Mount Gerizim between 484 and 
491 a.p. The ground-plan of the church is perfectly preserved, consisting 
of an octagonal structure, within which is an octagonal ambulatory, with 
the supporting pillars set along the inner sides of it. Around the main 
octagon is an outer one, the space between them being occupied by chapels, 
several of which have apses of theirown. The apse of the basilica is sepa- 
rated from the interior of the main octagon by a rectangular choir, the 
floor of which is raised above that of the church proper. This church 
continued in use down to the eighth century, perhaps in part down to the 
tenth. After the great rebellion of the Samaritans under Justinian, the 
latter built a rectangular wall, with towers at the corners, around the 
basilica enclosure, to protect the church from future attack. Few smaller 
finds were made, the most interesting being that of a stone with a Greek 
inscription stating that it came from Golgotha. 

To conclude this sketch of last year’s archeological work in Palestine, 
we must describe briefly the results of the three prehistoric expeditions, 
at Shuqbah, in the Wadi Khreittin, and in the WA4di el-Mugharah, near 
‘Athlit. Palestine is certain to become the most important field of proto- 
archeological research in the world during the next few years, barring 
totally unexpected discoveries elsewhere. The English, French, and 
Americans are now turning their attention to Palestine; excavations in 
various prehistoric sites will be conducted by at least three expeditions, 
headed probably by Miss Garrod, the Abbé Boule, and Mr. Turville-Petre, 
during 1929. 

Miss Dorothy Garrod, the discoverer of the Gibraltar skull, and one 
of the most distinguished British proto-archzeologists, commenced work 
in a cave at Shuqbah northwest of Jerusalem, on behalf of the British 
School of Archeology, in April, and closed her campaign in June. She 
was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. George Woodbury, members of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research, which thus enters the field of Palestine 
prehistory, a field which we trust will not soon be abandoned. The work 
at Shuqbah has already been described briefly in the Quarterly Statement. 
The great cavern at Shuqbah was discovered to contain early remains by 
Pére Mallon, Director of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, who generously 
suggested the site to Miss Garrod. Two strata of prehistoric remains were 
found, the lower one belonging to the Upper Mousterian, and the upper 
to the Upper Mesolithic. The lower culture stands very close to the 
Aurignacian of Europe, and thus belongs to the transition from the Lower 
to the Upper Paleolithic. Among the artifacts were discovered a tooth 
and a piece of the skull of a Neanderthal man. Even more interesting 
were other bones belonging to Homo Sapiens, also found in the same breccia 
deposit. If in the proper context, this discovery would seem to show that 
modern man appeared at an earlier date in Western Asia than in Western 
Europe. The microlithic culture of the upper stratum is new to Palestinian 
archeologists, and shows affinities both with the Tardenoisian of Europe 
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and with the latest Capsian of Northern Africa. With the microliths 
were found pointed bone instruments and needles, belonging to a leather- 
working industry. 

During June and July, M. Neuville, Vice-consul of France in Jeru- 
salem, carried on excavations in a grotto in the Wadi Khreittin, near the 
traditional site of the Cave of Adullam. His lowest level proved to be 
a very early Mousterian, with Acheulian affinities; no skeletal remains 
were found. The principal interest of this stratum lies in the fact that it 
demonstrates the relative priority of cave-dwelling in Palestine, as com- 
pared to Western Europe. Above the Mousterian level was a very inter- 
esting deposit of the Chalcolithic, antedating any remains hitherto found 
in excavating tells. 

In the late fall of the past year the attention of the Department of 
Antiquities was called to some prehistoric caves near ‘Athlit, in the Wadi 
el-Mugharah, which were in danger of being destroyed by the quarrymen 
engaged in securing stone for the Haifa harbor. Mr. Richmond, Director 
of Antiquities, at once sent Mr. Lambert, of the Department, to the spot 
to make soundings. Mr. Lambert’s soundings proved unexpectedly pro- 
ductive; he discovered a very well-preserved occupation belonging to the 
most obscure period in the history of Palestine, the transition from Meso- 
lithic to Chalcolithic, a stage intermediate between the upper stratum at 
Shugqbah and the upper stratum at the Wadi Khreitin. Besides the arti- 
facts, partly microlithic and partly neolithic in type—perhaps somewhat 
mixed—were bone awls of the same type as those found at Shuqbah, and 
a figurine of a bull, carved out of bone. The figurine has a certain vague 
resemblance to pre-dynastic Egyptian work, but belongs to a distinct 
culture. Here we have, for the first time, a clear archeological document 
from the beginning of agricultural and cattle-raising life in Palestine. 

The rapid progress now being made by Palestinian archeology will 
be evident from the preceding sketch. Next year (1929) excavations will 
be undertaken by the three prehistoric expeditions just mentioned, and 
will be continued at Megiddo, at Tell en-Nasbeh, at ‘Ain Shems, at Shiloh, 
and probably also at Ophel and Balatah. At the last moment news arrives 
that Dr. Sukenik is to undertake the excavation of a synagogue just dis- 
covered at Beit Ilfeh, west of Beisin. This synagogue appears to have 
remarkably well-preserved mosaic floors, containing representations of 
signs of the zodiac, like the mosaic of ‘Ain ed-Diq near Jericho. Dr. 
Sukenik is the leading authority on the Jewish synagogue, and is certain 
to obtain important material bearing on the vexed question of their 
chronology. 


January 5, 1929. 


[We are indebted to the great courtesy of Prof. G. W. Elderkin, editor 
of the American Journal of Archeology, for permission to publish the 
above article, written as a News Letter for that journal and to appear in 
its current number.—EpirTor. | 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL NEWS FROM IRAQ 


By Director Grorce A. Barton 


There is unusual archeological activity in Iraq during the present 
winter and the season promises to be one of the most fruitful in the history 
of archeological researches in that country. Dr. Woolley at Ur has 
already come upon another royal tomb which promises to rival in mag- 
nificence and importance the royal tombs which he discovered last year. 

In it were found the skeletons of numerous attendants who were killed 
and buried with their master. The tomb also contained another chariot 
together with the skeletons of the charioteer and of the donkeys which 
had drawn it. 

At Tarkhalan Dr. Pfeiffer, assisted by Mr. Starr and Mr. Wilenski, 
has continued the work begun in the previous season by Dr. Chiera under 
the auspices of Harvard University and the Baghdad School. At last 
report they had cleared out a large number of additional rooms in the 
great building which Dr. Chiera believed was a temple, and had found 
many additional tablets together with various types of pottery. One 
striking object was a large pottery incense-burner in the shape of a minia- 
ture house with windows and a chimney, giving us perhaps an idea of the 
formation of the houses of ancient Nuzi. In addition to the numerous 
tablets that have been discovered, an interesting, complicated, and well- 
thought-out system of drainage has been traced, which shows that the 
inhabitants of ancient Nuzi had fairly good sanitary arrangements. 

The work of Dr. Waterman at Ctesiphon is going steadily forward, 
as is that of Dr. Andrae at Seleucia. Both we understand are making 
important discoveries. Dr. Chiera has left America on his way to Iraq 
in the interest of the University of Chicago and may undertake a small 
excavation at Khorsabad before he returns. We understand that Mr. 
R. Campbell Thompson is also opening again the trenches at Nineveh 
where British excavators have so often in the past made important dis- 
coveries. The French are also re-opening the work at Telloh, and a 
German expedition is, we are informed, excavating at Warka, the ancient 
Erech. 

Miss Garrod, the discoverer of the Neanderthal remains at Shuqbah, 
with her party, including Mr. Franks of Harvard, recently visited Dr. 
Pfeiffer at Tarkhalan. Miss Garrod’s party had completed for the present 
their excavation of paleolithic sites and caves near Suleimanieh. The 
party was on its way to Palestine. 

According to the latest announcement by —— Langdon, the 
Oxford-Chicago (Field Museum) expedition at Kish has been working 
this season in “hydraulic excavations” below the water level which was 
reached in last season’s work. The water level is about nine feet higher 
than when the city was first founded. By exhausting the water from 
small areas by hydraulic devices, the excavation has been carried down 
to virgin soil. Near the top of the Tell are the foundations of the temple 
repaired by Nabonidus, who ruled from 555 to 538 B.c., and the strata 
from this point down to the earliest occupation of the site have been 
carefully noted. Some 55 feet below the well preserved walls of Nabonidus 
the ruins of plano-convex walls of the Sumerian type of brick now appear. 
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As Babylonian traditions tell us that Kish was the first city to rule Baby- 
lonia after the Flood this fact is of no little interest. 

At Jemdet Nasr, seventeen miles to the northeast, the expedition 
exhumed some tablets, still unpublished, which are said to be in an almost 
pictographic script. In connection with these a monochrome and a poly- 
chrome painted ware were found; also (but apparently on a different level) 
pottery of a deep red ware and some black incised pottery. All these 
types have been found in the lowest levels at Kish. This red ware connects 
this culture with that type, which, by means of this pottery, has been 
traced from Susa and Tell el-Obeid by Tepe Gaura, Nineveh, and Carche- 
mish, to Anatolia. 

Professor Langdon announces concerning the tablets from Jemdet 
Nasr. that the number is so great and the identification of the signs with 
the classical Sumerian signs so certain that they can be largely translated 
and definitely read as Sumerian. If this is definitely established, it presents 
another important factor to be taken into account in the problem of disen- 
tangling the traces of the Sumerians in Babylonian beginnings from those 
early races which pushed down from the north along the east of the Tigris 
and gained a foothold in Susa. Langdon, who follows the shortest 
chronology of Babylonian history, places the beginnings at Kish before 
4000 B.c. It is a question whether it should not be placed earlier. 

As is well known the government of Iraq retains for its own Museum 
at Baghdad half of the antiquities recovered by foreigners whom it permits 
to excavate within the limits of the kingdom. Such has been the archxo- 
logical activity of recent years and the fruitfulness of the work, that the 
Museum at Baghdad has all its available space filled and is unable to 


unpack and display much of its archeological wealth. A new Museum 
building is urgently needed in the city of the Caliphs. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES AND THE 
CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Trustees of the Corporation was held at 
the Biblical Seminary, 235 East 49th Street, New York, on Thursday, 
December 27th, 1928, at 11.30 a.m. Messrs. Bacon, Barton, Butin, 
Evans, Montgomery, Moulton, Ropes, Schoff, and Torrey were present. 
The President and Secretary and Treasurer presented their reports, and 
reports were also presented from the Directors of the Schools at Jerusalem 
and Baghdad. Professor Elihu Grant, who is excavating the site of 
Biblical Beth Shemesh, was elected a Professor of Archeology in the 
School at Jerusalem, and Professor I. G. Matthews, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Annual Professor in the same School for the year 1930-31. 
The Trustees adopted a resolution expressing their appreciation of the 
services of Director Albright, who retires from the direction of the School 
at Jerusalem at the end of June. The same resolution was later in the 
day adopted by the Corporation and is given below. 

At 5 p.m. on the same day the meeting of the Corporation was held 
at the same place. A large majority of the contributing institutions and 
patrons were present or were represented by proxies. The usual reports 
were presented by the officers and Directors of the Schools. These have 
already been published in BuLttetin No. 32. The four Trustees whose 
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term of service had expired were re-elected, viz: Messrs. Adler, Bacon, 
Butin, and Torrey. President Montgomery reported the resignation of 
Director Albright, to take effect at the end of the present fiscal year, and 
stated that Dean C. C. McCown, of the Pacific School of Religion, had 
been appointed to succeed him. He spoke briefly of his qualifications and 
of our good fortune in securing so competent a successor to Director 
Albright. 

Brief addresses were made by Drs. Barton and Bacon, the former 
speaking of the work being carried on this winter in Iraq, and the latter 
on the work of Yale at Dura and Jerash. 

The Treasurer also spoke of the financial needs of the Corporation, 
described in some detail efforts made during the past year to secure funds, 
and urged that such efforts should be participated in much more generally 
by all the members of the Corporation than has been the case hitherto. 
At the close of the Corporation meeting the Trustees held another meeting 
for the election of officers, and re-elected the officers and the editor of the 
AnnuaL for another year. Their names appear below on a subsequent 


page in the list of officers. 


The resolution referred to above is as follows: 


The Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
desire to put on record their high appreciation of the service 
rendered by Dr. Witii1aMm F. Atsricut as Director of the School 
in Jerusalem. 

Throughout his long term of office, his devotion to the best 
interests of the School and of the scholarly aims for which it 
stands was unswerving. Taking charge at a time when stability 
in the management of its affairs was greatly needed, he instituted 
and maintained a policy of which the wisdom has been abundantly 
shown. By his energy and prudence in directing the routine work 
of the students, arranging and conducting expeditions, exploring 
and excavating ancient sites, and publishing the results of the 
School’s scientific work, the good name of our institution has 
been preserved and its prestige steadily increased. 

Dr. Albright has maintained excellent relations with the 
officials and residents of Jerusalem, and with the various learned 
institutions in Palestine and Syria. The important aid which 
he gave toward the erecting and furnishing of the School-building; 
the notable economy practised here, as indeed throughout his 
administration; and the generous sacrifice of time and labor in 
our interests, we acknowledge with gratitude. 

We wish Dr. Albright success in the new office to which he has 


been called. 


At 8 p.m. on the same evening (December 27, 1928) the annual meeting 
of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archeological Research was held. 
Professor E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave an illus- 
trated address, ‘‘Pre-Assyrian Assyria,’”’ based on his work in Iraq during 
the last two years; Professor Elihu Grant, on “‘ Beth Shemesh Excavations, 
1928,” and President Warren J. Moulton reported to the meeting the work 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research during the last year. 
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THE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS, VOLUME VIII 


This volume, which appeared in the Autumn, under the editorship 
of Prof. H. J. Cadbury, contains a number of very interesting papers 
on various subjects. The first is one by Professor Speiser, entitled 
“Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashurnasirpal and Today.” It 
gives a very lively account of his exploration of the exceedingly difficult 
country in northeastern Iraq, in the neighborhood of Sulaimania, and 
he illustrates the movements of the great Assyrian conqueror from the 
recent military campaigns of the British in that mountainous region. 
His survey was greatly facilitated by the courtesy of Mr. Cooke and 
the officials of the Air Force, who put at his service two Government 
planes, so that he was able to secure actual bird’s-eye views of the terrain. 
He presents one of the air pictures he was able to secure in this way, and 
also a valuable map of the outlines of the country, which has never yet 
been scientifically mapped out. 

Professor Dougherty contributes some ‘ Miscellaneous Antiquities 
from Southern Babylonia,” picturing them in eighteen cuts, and giving 
a study of each of the several interesting objects. 

It is due to the patient and pious efforts of President Warren J. 
Moulton, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, that we have been led into 
an antiquarian, if not archeological line of research, in resurrecting 
the long forgotten American Palestine Society, which existed between 
1871 and 1877. Ina paper of fifteen pages Dr. Moulton gives a summary 
account of his researches in an early American enterprise in the Orient, 
one with which many distinguished names of scholars and public men 
were associated and which started with big hopes, following the lead of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Society, which had been founded a few 
years earlier. Its plans were very ambitious, among others the mapping 
out of Transjordan. Two expeditions were actually sent out, one in 
1873, headed by Lieut. E. Z. Steever, Jr., another in 1874, which included 
a party comprising Col. J. C. Lane, Dr. Selah Merrill, and others. But 
for various reasons, fairly obscure now, the great enterprise petered out. 
All its effects were placed in the keeping of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, whose Librarian, Professor Rockwell, has courteously asked 
the help of our Schools to make some proper disposition of these relics. 
Some of the instruments will probably be permanently deposited in the 
Jerusalem School, and the squeezes and casts be placed where they can 
be of use. The most valuable remains are a large lot of splendid photo- 
graphic plates, of two sizes, 9} x 12 and 12x16 inches. Dr. Moulton 
adds to his article nine of these fine pictures. It would be a pity if most 
of them were not published in a volume, both for their beauty and for 
their archzological value. 

Professor G. A. Barton presents a most timely study “On the So- 
called Sumerian Seals” that have been discovered at Harappa and Mo- 
henjo-daro in the Indus valley. Their similarity to similar Sumerian 
objects has provoked great curiosity. This approach to the subject 
from a trained epigraphist in Sumeriology is of great value. As against 
the superficial likenesses between the two cultures, the writer asserts 
the independence and originality of the Indian culture. He concludes 
his article with 47 cuts giving many of the 72 inscriptions. 
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PROSPECTIVE AMERICAN UNDERTAKINGS IN THE NEAR EAST 


In articles printed above Directors Albright and Barton have sketched 
the archeological work carried out in the past year or still in process in 
Palestine and Iraq. We may note here in addition the American en- 
terprises that expect to pursue undertakings in Near Asia in the coming 
year. 

The two great enterprises of the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
and Chicago University, respectively, at Beth-shan and Megiddo, will be 
continued. The daily press has just announced the discovery at Beth-shan 
of a great stepped altar, 17 feet wide and 12 feet deep, in the temple of 
the god Mekal. 

The University of Chicago Hittite ee will continue its activi- 
ties in Asia Minor under the direction of Mr. H. H. von der Osten and 
Dr. E. F. Schmidt. 

Prof. Elihu Grant, Director of the Haverford Expedition at Beth- 
shemesh in Palestine, is now preparing his volume upon his excavations 
in 1928. He expects to return to the field and resume work there in the 
latter part of the year. 

The Yale University Expeditions at Doura (on the Upper Euphrates) 
and Jerash in Transjordan will be continued the coming year. Mr. Crow- 
foot, in conjunction with Dr. Fisher, expects to start work at Jerash in 
March; the campaign will be limited to Christian remains beginning at 
the Basilica of St. Theodore, which was excavated in last year’s campaign. 

The interesting announcement is made that Prof. 8S. A. B. Mercer, 
of the University of Toronto, will at the end of the year lead a party 
to Abyssinia,*in search of Ethiopic MSS of the Bible. They expect to be 
commissioned by certain American institutions for particular researches. 

We have received the gratifying news from Dr. Albright that, despite 
his return to America, he expects to continue the excavations at Tell Beit 
Mirsim in conjunction with Xenia Theological Seminary in the summer 
of 1930, and again possibly in 1931. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


In a notable paper, being the Presidential Address before the American 
Historical Association, published in the American Historical Review for 
January, 1929, Professor James H. Breasted presents the panorama of the 
beginnings of human civilization as it presents itself to the Egyptologist, 
showing how history is. now able to link up with pre-history. At the 
end of the paper he sketches the programme outlined for research in 
the Near Orient by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
He announces that the larger part of an endowment of nine and a half 
millions has been secured for the Institute. 

A recent work of the greatest importance is M. Franz Cumont’s 
Fouilles de Doura-Europos (Geuthner, Paris, 1926), a large volume of 533 
pages, with an accompanying album of 124 plates. This site on the 
Upper Euphrates, first made known to the world by Professor Breasted 
in his Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, 1924, has proved a rich 
treasury of ali kinds of unexpected finds. One of the most suggestive 
results is the discovery of a large number of parchment fragments. One 
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of these fortunately is dated after the Seleucide era and belongs to 195 
B.c. It is actually the most ancient Greek parchment we _ possess, 
Another of the parchments contains the remains of an Aramaic letter, 
Such a discovery raises our hopes that we may yet find other hoards of 
similar documents in the Euphrates valley. 

M. Harald Ingholt has published in Danish a work entitled Studier 
over Palmyrensk Skulptur, 1928. It is a study of the development of 
Palmyrene art, and he makes use of all the dated busts as the basis of 
his artistic chronology. The material, much amplified, is to appear 
before long in French dress. 

The finds at Wadi el-Mughari near Mount Carmel, noted in Dr. 
Albright’s article above, are described, with illustrations, by Sir Arthur 
Keith in the London Illustrated News of February 2, in a two-page article. 


NOTES 


Lord Plumer has been succeeded in the High Commissionership of 
Palestine by Sir John Chancellor. Sir John fought in Kitchener’s Soudan- 
ese campaigns, has occupied office as colonial administrator in several 
British dependencies, and served most capably in the War Office. 


Sir Gilbert Clayton has been appointed High Commissioner for Iraq. 
Sir Gilbert has for long been Great Britain’s outstanding diplomatic agent 
in the Near East, and his elevation to this dignity has been long expected. 


Mr. R. 8. Cooke has resigned from the office of Director of Antiquities 
in Iraq. All archeologists profoundly regret his departure, and we 
particularly have been under great obligations for the sterling help he 
has rendered our School in Baghdad. Mr. Lionel Smith has been acting 
in his place. The new Director, Mr. Sidney Smith, the distinguished 
Assyriologist of the British Museum, was expected to arrive at his post 
in January. 


Mr. Woolley, Director of the Ur Expedition, and Mr. Rowe, Director 
of the Beth-shan Expedition, will be in this country this spring. It is 
expected that they will lecture extensively. 


Dean C. C. McCown expects to leave the country in the middle of 
May on his way to Jerusalem, where he will succeed Dr. Albright this 
summer as the Director of our School. 


Director Albright informs us that most of the meetings ‘of the Palestine 
Society are held in the American School, in the library, which is admirably 
adapted for such purposes. In December a reception was given by the 
School, with some 125 guests present, including the Acting High Com- 
missioner. ‘It was the most elaborate affair of the kind we have ever 
had, and was also the most successful.” 


The “Two Brothers” Fellow of Yale University at the ee 
School this year is Mr. Corwin C. Roach. 
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The Schools have received an invitation from the Archeological 
Institute of the German Empire to its centennial anniversary, to be cele- 
brated April 21. Mr. Harald Ingholt, onetime fellow in the Jerusalem 
School, now Assistant Curator of the Copenhagen Museum, has been 
asked to represent us on this occasion. 


The Secretary of the Seventeenth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists has communicated to us some resolutions of important advisory 
nature, and we give the following summary of them. The attention of 
all concerned is called to the great and increasing cost of archeological 
publications; to the need for more careful selection of the material com- 
prised in published reports; to the system of depositing official records 
of excavations in museum archives. It is suggested that the maximum 
price for archeological works be fixed at £2, preferably £1 10 s., or even £1. 
Also societies should consider the advisability of allotting a larger propor- 
tion of the funds to publication so as to reduce the sale price. And all 
societies should publish at the close of each campaign an immediate 
provisional summary of results. 


Attention is called to the inception of a new publication series under 
the auspices of the Schools, the Publications of the Jerusalem School. 
This is Volume I, edited by Prof. W. H. P. Hatch, of the Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, and, as the announcement of publications on 
the last page of this BULLETIN indicates, contains the results of Dr. Hatch’s 
researches among the Greek manuscripts in the Convent of St. Catharine 
on Mount Sinai, pursued by him when he was Annual Professor at the 


Jerusalem School in 1922-23. The volume is announced as in press by 
the publisher, M. Paul Geuthner, of Paris. 
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